Bearers of Tradition
attends most of man's waking hours and brings them to so
swift a terminus is more present to the elder poet. Miss Millay
berates death continually, now with anger and defiance, now
with simple pain, but it was not until she was faced with the
shame of the Sacco and Vanzetti case that she was stirred to
comment on another kind of iniquity; nor are her poems on
justice denied in Massachusetts among her best work. The
simplicity of her language parallels Housman's liking for plain
Saxon monosyllables, although she is more 'poetic* in her
frequent mention of such figures as shepherds, clowns, and
scullions, and in her quaint expletives, as she is also more anti-
poetic in her easy references to such matters as brooms and
barrels, breakfast and taxes. Metrically, her performance is
more interesting than his, because she has experimented with
a greater variety of forms, although she achieves her best
results with the more familiar schemes.
In one of his several tirades against the virginal, untempt-
able stupidity of the public, Pound says of certain of his songs:
I was twenty years behind the times
so you found an audience ready.
Miss Millay's poetry, like Housman's, like the delicate lyrics
of Sara Teasdale, has found favour with a wide public because
it is, after all, behind the times. She uses a traditional technique
to express traditional themes, while her clear-eyed irony and
the individual character of her verse, partly a matter of musi-
cal phrasing, partly of vocabulary, give it a freshness which
surprises without alarming. One has but to contrast her per-
formance with that of such contemporaries as Pound, Eliot,
Edith Sitwell, Hart Crane, to make no mention of younger and
equally audacious poets, to appreciate how old-fashioned is
her method of attack, and how far she is from the pressure of
contemporary thought. Her modernity lies in her willingness
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